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of overseas trade, (b) the development of mass machine-methods
of production.

(a) Of the two, the discovery of new markets comes first in
time and importance. It is indeed the primary cause of the
Industrial Revolution. Improved methods of production are
useless unless there is an effective demand for the increased
output which follows upon them. Inventors are limited by the
conditions of their time and the type of economic system within
which they work. An invention discovered before mankind is
ready to profit by it generally perishes of neglect. Steam was
known in classical times but it was only used for the most
trifling purposes. On the other hand, where the need for an
invention is present and the economic milieu favourable, the
inventor will generally be forthcoming. If Watt had not
invented the steam-engine in the eighteenth century, some
other genius would have done so. Chance plays a smaller part
in history than we suppose. And the discovery of any indi-
vidual invention is due less to the appearance at the right
moment of a mechanical genius than to the existence of general
conditions which make the invention necessary and ensure its
success.

The expansion of overseas commerce dates back to the
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century. Vasco da
Gama and Christopher Columbus opened up sea communica-
tion with Asia and America, and later improvements in navi-
gation made possible a regular sea-borne commerce between
these continents and Europe. It was the demand for manu-
factured goods from Asia and America that gave the first
stimulus to industrialization in Europe. The opening up of
domestic markets by improved communications, by the building
of roads and canals, reinforced the demand. Throughout its
whole course, the Industrial Revolution was conditioned by
developments in the methods of transport. The road, the canal,
and the sailing-ship mark a definite phase which lasted from
about 1700 to 1830. Thereafter the railway and the steamship
begin to exert their influence. The part played by railways in
the economic progress of the last hundred years can scarcely be